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THE SUPPLY OF EDUCATED MEN FOR THE 
MINISTRY 1 



ERNEST D. BURTON 
University of Chicago 



This paper will limit itself, as seems appropriate in addressing the 
Religious Education Association, to the question of the supply of 
educated men for the ministry, and indeed, as is perhaps less appro- 
priate, mainly to that of men prepared for the ministry by both a 
college and seminary course. 

I have collected the statistics of attendance at fifty-eight of the 
leading theological schools of the United States, covering a period 
of approximately a quarter-century. In this list are included prac- 
tically all which are intended especially for college graduates. From 
it I have intended to exclude all schools of a lower grade than this, 
and the foreign departments of such schools as maintain such depart- 
ments of a lower grade than I have indicated. I have not undertaken 
to exclude from the statistics the non-college graduates studying in 
schools whose work is intended for college graduates, even though 
in a few of the schools included in this list the college graduates are 
not over one-third of the whole number. 

Inasmuch as most theological schools are distinctly denominational 
in the sense that each draws almost exclusively from one denomina- 
tion, and inasmuch as the facts respecting different denominations 
are very different, it has seemed best to present the statistics by 
groups, despite the fact that some schools are difficult to classify on 
this basis. To meet the difficulty, certain schools have been included 
in two groups, though of course without duplication of their figures 
in the totals. 

It will be seen from the following table that all these schools, 
taken together, had in 1881, 2,150 students; that in the next nine 
years they gained in round numbers 1,000 students; in the next five 

1 Read before the Theological Seminaries Section of the Religious Education 
Association at Rochester, N. Y., Febuary 7, 1907. 
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Statistics of Attendance at Graduate Theological Schools in the United 

States, 1880-190 7 



1 1 Presbyterian 2 

3 Reformed Presbyterian and United 

Presbyterian3 

6 Reformed* 

8 Lutherans 

8 Congregational and United Brethren 6 

7 Baptist and Free Baptisf 

4 Methodist 8 

6 Episcopal? 

3 Universalist 10 

2 Unitarian and undenominational 11 . . 

4 Schools having an interdenomina- 

tional constituency 12 

Total, excluding duplicates 



1880-81 



545 



96 

167 

3 2 3 
3 6 9 
297 
191 
31 
43 

295 



2,150 



1880-90 



783 

109 

135 
223 
526 
534 
459 
234 
68 

7 1 
443 



3.142 



1894-95 



i»°73 

132 
204 

545 
75i 
483 
291 

97 
92 

454 



4,004 



1895-05 
805 

105 

158 
283 
407 
7i4 

55° 

262 

46 

5i 



3,38i 



1905-6 
778 

95 
150 
260 
366 
687 
635 
243 
35 
61 



459 



3,3io 



1006-7 

747 

117 
144 
266 

365 
680 
602 

251 
38 

57 

476 
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2 Auburn, Lane, McCormick, Princeton, Allegheny, Union (Va.), Lebanon, Ken- 
tucky, San Francisco, Omaha, Union (N. Y.). 

3 Reformed Presbyterian Theological Seminary (Allegheny), Allegheny Theologi- 
cal Seminary (U. P.), Xenia Theological Seminary (U. P.). 

4 Theological Seminary of Reformed Church, Theological Seminary of Reformed 
Church in America (Lancaster, Pa.), Heidelberg Theological Seminar)-, Western 
Theological Seminary, Ursinus School of Theology, Mission House. 

s Theological Seminary of United Synod (Mount Pleasant, S. C), Evangelical 
Lutheran Seminary (Columbus, O.), Susquehanna School of Theology (Selinsgrove, 
Pa.), Lutheran Theological Seminary (Philadelphia), Theological Seminary Evangelical 
Lutheran (Chicago), Lutheran Theological Seminary (Gettysburg, Pa.), Wittenberg 
Theological Seminary (Springfield, O.), Evangelical Lutheran Theological Seminary 
(Wamvatosa, Wis.). 

6 Andover, Bangor, Chicago, Hartford, Oberlin, Pacific Union Biblical Seminary, 
(United Brethren) Dayton, O., Yale. 

7 Colgate, Newton, Rochester, Crozer, Louisville, Chicago, Cobb. The figures 
used for the University of Chicago are not those of total attendance, but include only 
students in the Graduate Divinity School in residence in the given year two or more 
quarters, i.e., six months or more. 

8 Boston University School of Theology, Drew Theological Seminary, Garrett 
Biblical Institute, Vanderbilt. 

Berkeley (Conn.) Divinity School, General Theological Seminary (N. Y.), 
Seabury Divinity School (Minn.), Western Theological Seminary (Griswold College), 
Theological Seminary (Cambridge), Nashotah House. 

1° St. Lawrence, Ryder (Galesburg), Tufts. 

« Meadville, Harvard. 

i 2 Union (N. Y.), Yale, Harvard, Chicago. 
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years, 850 students, reaching their maximum in 1894-95; that in the 
twelve years since that period they have lost over 700 students. It is 
further worthy of notice that we are now apparently about at a stand- 
still, neither gaining markedly nor losing. 

It is beyond my power to state what were the causes that produced 
either the large gain of 1,850 in fourteen years, 86 per cent, of the 
number at the beginning of the period, or the marked diminution in 
numbers in the last twelve years. It is evident, however, that it is 
time to inquire into these causes and to consider what can be done to 
remedy the situation. As bearing upon this latter question, atten- 
tion may be called to a fact or two, and one or two impressions 
expressed. 

Statistics obtained from the colleges of the country, though too 
incomplete to be worth printing, indicate strongly that the men 
entering the seminaries come today in very large proportion from 
the smaller colleges. Evidence, likewise too incomplete to tabulate, 
yet fairly decisive in its character, tends to show that the large major- 
ity of men who enter the theological school after a college course 
decided to do so before entering a college, and that not a few of those 
who enter college intending to enter the ministry abandon that purpose 
while in college. 

A third fact of possible significance is the rapid growth of a few 
theological schools in which theological work is begun not after a 
college course, but as a part of it or in connection with it. 

These facts convey several suggestions : 

1. It is easier to lead young men to decide to enter the ministry 
before they enter college than while they are in college. If successful 
efforts are to be made to increase the supply of men for the ministry, 
it is possible, not to say probable, that they must be made in the home, 
in the church, and in the academy, rather than in the college. The 
problem belongs to the mother and father and the pastor, more per- 
haps than to the college officer. 

2. Respecting the college student, the pressing problem is not so 
much to induce him to decide for the ministry as to prevent his aban- 
donment of a purpose already formed. No doubt some men who go 
to college intending to enter the ministry do wisely to change their 
purpose. But presumably this is not true in the majority of cases. 
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3. This tendency of the college student to give up while in college 
the purpose to enter the ministry which he had when he entered, 
together with the growth of what we may well call the theological 
college, raises the question whether it may be possible and advisable 
to devise some plan by which professional study for the ministry may 
begin at an earlier point than it now does in our schools of the highest 
grade. It would not necessarily follow that the whole course should 
be shortened thereby. This is surely not a time in which to take 
any step which would tend to diminish the number of men entering 
the ministry with a full and adequate preparation, or to shorten the 
course of the average student. But if to the number of those who 
now enter the ministry with college and seminary training it were 
possible to add a group of men who take up its work after a college 
course which has been in part theological and in part non-theological, 
or, by beginning professional study earlier, to hold for the ministry 
some of the men who now give up their purpose to enter it in the 
course of the four years of unprofessional work in college, this would 
seem to be clear gain. 



